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THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LIFE AND LETTERS. III. 

By Rev. J. G. K. McClure, D. D., 
Lake Forest, 111. 

Is the Bible to-day a commanding force in the thought and 
life of those who use the English tongue? Is it probable that 
it will be a commanding force among English speaking 
peoples as time goes on? These are questions of great 
interest to every Bible student. 

The Bible is indissolubly associated with all that is best 
and noblest in English speaking history. So Huxley criti- 
cally testifies. He calls the Bible England's national epic. 
Theodore Parker declared that it is woven into the literature 
of the scholar, and that it colors the talk of the street. Its 
language, its characters, its scenes, are familiar to all classes. 
It is the universal volume of high and low, of cultured and 
simple. It is the one common ground where all English 
speaking people meet understandingly : it is the one medium 
of communication for all the branches of the English race. 

The Bible came to the English when they were still bar- 
barians. It laid hold of their thought when they were learn- 
ing the first elements of civilization. It came to them when 
they were "in the mounting flood of their new destiny." 
Dean Church has drawn the contrast between the condition 
in which Christianity found the Greeks and Latins, and in 
which it found the Teutonic races. The Greeks and Latins 
had centuries of civilization behind them, with habits and 
ideas formed by that civilization. "They were in deep 
disasters, in the overthrow and breaking up of society, amid 
the suffering and anguish of hopeless defeat." But the 
Teutonic races were at their formative period of civilization, 
and were buoyant with the possibilities of power. Augus- 
tine's opportunity in England was to make a civilization, and 
make it for those starting out to do their work in the world's 
advance. 
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How well he and his successors met that opportunity is to- 
day a matter of history. They succeeded in impressing the 
Bible on this rising race, until English institutions, English 
purposes, English standards became rooted and grounded in 
that Bible. They began their work as school-masters, legis- 
lators, disciplinarians. They interested themselves in every 
feature of the national life. They made it inevitable that 
when efforts at reform should be pressed, they should be 
pressed on the basis of the Bible : that when a Magna Charta 
should be demanded by a nation, or barbarous methods of 
massacring in the American war should be condemned by 
Pitt, or the abolition of the slave trade should be urged by 
Wilberforce, the teachings of the Bible should be quoted as 
argument. The fact is recognized that the deeper senti- 
ments of the English race cannot be reached except along 
the lines of Bible ideas. Brougham, Patrick Henry, Otis, 
Webster, every orator who wishes to lead his hearers to large 
resolve and larger action hopes for success according as he 
can voice Bible language and Bible thought. 

The Bible has done more than create codes of conduct : it 
has created an atmosphere that surrounds and permeates 
English life. Even when writers and thinkers are unaware 
of its presence it affects them. Many of the masters of 
poetry and prose do their work in recognition of its power, as 
Tennyson in his " In Memoriam," Longfellow in his " Psalm 
of Life," Bryant in his " Thanatopsis, " Mr. Browning in his 
"Saul," Mrs. Browning in her " Bertha in the Lane, " Car- 
lyle and Emerson in all their essays. But even when they 
themselves are unconscious of its influence the best writers of 
romance are actuated by its spirit. Taine puts Miss Austin, 
Miss Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Dickens and many others together and says of them all : 
"Englishmen have a special craving which with them is 
national and dates from the preceding century : they desire 
that the novel, like the rest, should contribute to their great 
work, the amelioration of man and society. They ask from 
it the glorification of virtue and the chastisement of vice, 
they make it the means of remedying abuses, succoring 
miseries, avoiding temptation. A singular work which has 
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not its equal in all history, because in all history there has 
been no society like it." 

Bible ideas do not hold the field of thought and life unchal- 
lenged. But they are on the field in commanding position. 
It becomes increasingly clear to our race that those ideas tend 
to work out man's best and happiest estate. They are com- 
ing into larger and larger reception in our theory of living. 
Song gave them place in popular welcome when English 
literature began, and song still is helping them on to victory, 
as hymnology grows in volume and in beauty. The deep 
undertone of society is Biblical, and though evils exist every- 
where, and at times special evils become rampant, that under- 
tone always asserts itself, and eventually condemns the evils. 
The thoughts which the people, as the people, cherish, 
whether their practice corresponds thereto or not, are thoughts 
which the Bible through the long process of the centuries has 
stamped upon the consciousness of the English race. 

But what of the future? Von Dollinger of Munich thinks 
' ' that the intellectual supremacy of the world will be certain 
some day to fall to the Anglo-Saxon race." Grimm thinks 
that ' ' the English language may with full propriety be called 
a world language." Gladstone, taking the one hundred and 
five million of English speaking people of to-day, predicts 
that in the year 2,000 A. D. they will have increased to eight 
bundred and forty millions. He believes that those who 
speak English will be enormously in excess of those speaking 
any other old world language, and probably in excess of all 
the speakers of such languages put together. " Our tongue, 
with all that belongs to it, will be the one most fully repre- 
sented at every point on the surface of the globe. It will be 
strange indeed if these English speakers do not become in a 
marked degree the leaders of opinion, and through opinion, 
of practice everywhere. They will reach almost to every 
human being." 

The outlook is inspiriting. The English race, surpassing 
all others in successful colonization and commercial enter- 
prise, stands in the front ranks of the peoples of the earth. 
It has a language with such an admixture of Hebrew, Latin, 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Arabic and Persian words, that it is 
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the most cosmopolitan tongue of the globe. That race 
regards the whole world as its field for influence. Its 
language is fast becoming the world's language. The insti- 
tutions, the literature, the civilization which the Bible has 
made in England, America, and Australia, are being carried 
everywhere. Men and women are going forth into every 
accessible land with the avowed purpose of sowing them with 
Bible thoughts. In India, Japan, China, Persia, Africa, 
they are creating literatures in the native languages that bear 
the Bible impress. In every land they are printing standard 
books. In Syria two such men gave the Arabic speaking 
world of fifty millions and the Arabic reading world of two 
hundred millions a translation of the Bible that is adjudged a 
classic for style by the best Arabic scholars themselves. The 
advance guard of the best English influences, missionaries, 
build hospitals among the heathen in the Physician's name 
of whom the Bible speaks. In that same name they plant 
schools and colleges. In that same name they teach the 
eternal principles of self-control, truth, justice, and domestic 
virtue. 

There is much land still to be possessed by the Bible, and 
there are great and terrible adversaries to be conquered by it. 
But the Book that entering the England of Ethelbert could, 
under God, create the English Life and Letters of to-day, has 
no harder work before it than it has already accomplished. 
" Let the mission to this hopeless race be given up," Augus- 
tine pleaded with Gregory, when having learned in France 
how fierce and wicked the people were he turned back to 
Rome. But Gregory sent him on with that package of 
books, and that package of books, the Bible, transformed 
England, and we believe can and will transform the whole 
earth. 



